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MARINES PREPARED FOR PEACE 


EACHERS COLLEGE, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 


A WAR correspondent recently wrote that he was publicity given the educational 


Bill of 


military service. The 
phase of the G. I. 
contributing factor. 


surprised to see so many Marines reading books on Rights was another large 


philosophy, American history, and literature while 


aboard ship on their way to assault the island of Iwo 
Jima. He, like many people, expected them to be 
continually oiling rifles, playing cards, or sharpening 
knives. Such, however, was not typical. 


The average Marine who saw combat was 
Combat had 


years and, although boastful and proud, he had be- 


very 
young. made him serious beyond his 
come quite anxious about his future. Men who come 
near death come to evaluate it. The Marine Corps 
considered the education of these serious young men 
for a good postwar life as one of its greatest re- 
sponsibilities. As stated by Major-General Graves B. 


Erskine, “In 


peace.” 


time of war we should prepare for 
This impetus toward education was motivated to a 
great extent by a desire on the part of many young 


men to continue an education that was interrupted by 


The Marine Corps educational program was char- 


acterized by six features: (1) publicity for education; 
(2) adequate supply of materials; (3) capable educa- 
1) off-duty classes; 


accounting; and (6) 


tional and vocational guidance; ( 
(5) edueational records and 
educational opportunity for everyone. 

education. 


Let us examine the first, publicity for 


The desire for education is inherent in the hearts of 
all Americans, and while no Marine argued against it, 
some believed it should be postponed until they re 
turned to eivilian life. 

Some thought that, after a few years in the service 
would appear 


and having experienced combat, they 


freakish in classes with 15- and 16-year old boys. 


Here was the first problem for publicity. Information 
was disseminated which pointed out to the Leather 


necks the desirability of participating in an education 
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and in the field, rather 


pr W ( the ‘ ( 
ting until they returned to the States. 
\I I terrupted educations were 1n the last years 
high school and it was made clear to those men that 
necessary courses could be completed through the 
( education prog? Men of college level were 
ht be expedient to wait, but this most 
not apply to high-school people 
The following type of article was used as initial 
pub lilt ‘ ( mutnhit at the beginning of a 
drive ft e inter in edueation. 


PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION URGED 


T ( tn he p ! 
] \\ t ie! 7 l 

il to a ne ) I 

WI) n ne to i 

you that head. 

\ ot have ft edueational institutions to serve 
s the Marine Corps’ responsibility to 
continue i nterrupt d 
If uu want to do iny of the following four things the 
L Div n Kdueational Program will be of interest 
Lic se your efhiciency as a Marine; is 
desirable hb wher you return to eivilian 
Continue an educational program which may 
} en interrupted by military service; 1) Satisfy a 
ns ly of some subject. If yo e in 
l i t our hig Ss « eredits the ed tional 
to your high school and check for you, 
Remember, free education in the college, university, or 
vocational school of your own choice is yours after the 
nder the G. I. Bill of Rights. Don’t lose out on this 
rtunity by being unprepared for it. If you aren’t 

interested in college, you ean learn a trade or skill. . 
lhe more you help to raise your general education level 
the more you help our great division. For detailed infor 

mation, see you! educational officer. 


Publicity for education was continuous, inspira- 
tional, and informative. Bulletin boards contained 
live and attractive posters revealing the what, where, 
when, and how of the educational program. A one- 
minute “Commercial” over the loud speaker system at 
the movies stressing different aspects of the program 
was also given. 

Study in the field was not easy and it was necessary 
to encourage the men to stick at it. Good publicity 
helped achieve this purpose. 

The second feature of the Leatherneck educational 
program was that, in the main, there was an adequate 
supply of materials. Being in the field they were not 
comparable with the standards of a first-class univer- 
sity, but the units did furnish all materials such as 
paper for mathematies, letter writing, and composi- 


tion work in English. Drafting instruments, com- 


passes, protractors, and similar equipment were made 
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available for mathematics and engineering subj: 
Whatever was needed was procured, if it was at 
possible. Books and lessons were obtained from th, 
Marine Corps Institute and the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. 

Capable educational and vocational guidance 
the third feature. No attempt was made to create th 
impression that education in the field was an « 
short cut to educational credits and diplomas. |] 
this reason it was necessary for all officers and enli 
men associated with the administration of the edue: 
tional programs to appreciate fully the responsib 
of good guidance work. 

Nothing succeeds like success and men as indiy 
uals were encouraged to enroll in subjeets whieh they 
had a good chance of completing and which would hi 
them achieve their objectives. It was the respons 
bility of the educational officers to watch for and d 
courage sympathetic enrollments in courses. A man 
with a poor mathematical background and low G( 
(General Classification Test) and MAT (Mechani 
Ability Test) scores was discouraged from taking solid 
geometry or physics, tor example. 

It was equally important that men beeome familiar 
with the necessary requirements to achieving their 
objectives. A free college education was waiting for 
veterans who were qualified for it. Satisfying the ag 
and military service requirements for this colle 
program is not the complete picture. The requir 
ments maintained by most good colleges generally i: 
clude 15 or 16 college preparatory credits or units 

Most men who had a high-school diploma that was 
taken without a desire for college entrance, or who 
had war diplomas, were generally lacking in son 
of these necessary credits without realizing it. Eduea- 
tional officers tried to bring these faets to the attention 
of the men and encouraged them to enroll in a subject, 
the successful completion of which would eliminate 
the deficiency. 

Another group of men were those desirous of re 
eeiving a high-school diploma, but not planning to 
enter college. Although many benefits acerue to vet 
erans in civil-service work and programs of private 
industry, a high-school diploma is becoming inereas 
ingly important to personnel managers and employers 
as a prerequisite for most good positions. This fact 
was brought to the attention of the men through lec- 
tures and literature. 

A third group of men were those who wanted to 
learn a trade or semivocational skill and had no desire 
for high-school credit. Many good subjects such as 
automechanies, plumbing, diesel engines, drafting, 
salesmanship, typing, and several others were made 
available. Guidance here was based on each man’s 
background and aptitudes. 
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A good approach, on discovering a man’s aptitudes, 
was found in a discussion of prewar or present hob- 
bies and interests. It did not generally take long to 
get him started in the right direction. Vocational 
guidance in the field could not be very highly developed 

r scientific, but it did much good by avoiding glaring 
mistakes. 

Both in educational and vocational guidance the 
educational officers were prepared to recommend sub 
stitutions in subjects, wherever necessary, without 
diverting men from their objectives. When a man 
needed to complete four subjects in order to obtain a 
high-school diploma and he preferred to begin with 
English no harm was done by recommending history or 
mathematies in the absence of English materials. Fre- 
quently it was found necessary to do this. 

Guidance was realistic even though at times it had 
to be eruel. It was considered better to tell men with 
very low 1Q’s and little formal education the truth 
at once than have them disillusioned later. 

Much of this work was done through mass guidance. 
One such method was the placing of fact sheets on bul- 
letin boards available to all. This enabled a consider- 
able number of men to guide themselves. Such a fact 
sheet for college aspirants would contain a detailed 
list of high-school courses aeceptable for college en- 
trance, indicating which courses were generally re- 
quired. For those whose object was a_ high-school 
diploma, additional data were supplied. All were en- 
couraged to enroll in some course. As a result, those 
who were interested filled out applications. Much of 
the guidance from then on was routine. Limited in- 
terviewing time was used for doubtful eases. 

The edueational officer at all times, however, tried 
to be an optimist. Naturally, there were people who 
could not finish courses, but the risk was worth the 
gain achieved by those who did succeed. The prob- 
lems were many but the impossible, however, was fre- 
quently done. The Marine Corps is characterized by 
a close relationship between officers and men. An 
educational officer who could meet one of his men 
and say, “How’s the bookkeeping coming along, 
Smith,” helped that man more than he ean realize. 
He had let the man know that his interest did not end 
with his signature on an application blank. 

The fourth feature of the program was the off-duty 
classes. It was considered desirable to schedule an 
hour period two days each week for supervised study 
classes so that men who were having difficulty with 
studies could receive assistance. These classes were 
established by the division and all men interested were 
made available for them. 

It was considered unwise to try to establish all these 
classes on a formal lecture basis because the groups 
were too heterogeneous mentally. In algebra, for ex- 
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ample, if all the men started on page one ota textbook, 
it would not take more than two weeks before some 
men would be half through the book, while others 
would be on page five or six. Thus, supervised study 
was considered to be much more advisable. The in 
structor and the advanced students helped the be- 
ginners, 

Most of the instruction was done by enlisted men 
and NCO’s. Qualification for teaching was based on 
a man’s knowledge of the subject and not on his train 
ing as a professional teacher. In this way more in 
structors were made available. A man trained in en 
gineering, for example, had no difficulty tutoring in 
elementary algebra. 

These off-duty classes were based on the needs of 
each company or battalion and kept as localized as pos- 
sible. Whenever ten or more men were enrolled in 
any particular field of study, a class was established. 
It a smaller number of men were enrolled, classes were 
organized on a division-wide basis. 

It was not necessary to establish a class for each sub 
ject. Frequently all subjects in a related field met at 
the same time. Men taking English I, II, III, and LV, 
for example, were often together. The same was true 
for various levels of mathematics. There were many 
instances when assistance was needed on only one 
small phase of a lesson. 

Each instructor was provided with all the textbooks 
and lesson materials that were available to the men in 
his class. If a correspondence course was being pur- 
sued, the lessons were checked at these classes to avoid 
having unsatisfactory lessons returned by the Marine 
Corps Institute. The educational officers became fa- 
miliar with all the training aids available in the G-3 
office. It was agreed that these aids should be used 
wherever and whenever possible. 

But even with the necessity for the previous four 
characteristics of the program, the fifth feature, that 
of educational records and accounting, was needed to 
keep the entire program in the proper perspective. 
An accurate record was kept which ineluded each 
man’s objective, his present study program, the books 
he had in his possession, his progress, and other per- 
tinent information. The edueational officer knew 
whether or not a man was keeping up in his studies 
by checking the rate at which lessons were submitted 
to the Marine Corps Institute for correction. Fre- 
quently the cause for dropping a subject was one that 
was easily remedied. There were times when a little 
encouragement was all that was needed. 

This educational accounting was simplified by hav- 
ing each man fill in his application for the Marine 
Corps Institute in duplicate. Thus the Marine Corps 
Institute and the unit educational officer had a record 
of the men. 
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Phe sixth and last teature, educational opportunity to obtainone. The United States Armed Forces Inst 
me, permeated the entire program. There tute had available accredited examinations that were 
ily lor everyone who desired it to re- standardized so that they provided a measure of ¢o 
celve e type of education, This included every- — petence in terms of civilian-school standards. 
rk with uliterates to college-extension It was obvious that many men had advanced men- 
course Most of the requests for pes duly —- re tally far beyond the level of their formal education 
econdary-school subjects. There was, also, “but were still unable to claim that they were graduates 
Nee et eee ne ee elementary one grammar school. Some of America’s great men 
| I y en ho needed education of this type 


ere reluctant to accept it because of the embarrass- 

ised by having to admit the lack of much tor- 
Unfortunately, there was avail- 
able very little textbook material that was adequate 


the needs of these men. The subject matter found 


books on the el mentary level renerally Was 
iterest to children. It would have been insulting 
to ask men to study from such books. This situation, 
however, was remedied to some extent by having the 
educational officer mimeograph weekly lessons in 
oclal studies, mathematies, and English that was suit- 
able for the needs of these men. 

It was not necessary for all of the men who had not 


ceived an elementary-school diploma to attend classes 


a 


fall into this category. It was possible for men to 
have a report on their achievement in these examina- 
tions submitted to civilian schools, and the overwhelm 
ing majority of these schools accepted the reports at 
face value. 

“inally, all officers and enlisted men associated with 
the educational program were cognizant of the fact 
that the future of the Marine Corps depended to a 
great extent on the attitudes of the men who were then 
wearing its uniform. The more they assisted these 
men in achieving a good postwar life through helping 
them enhance their potential earning power and social 
satisfaction, the more grateful they were making them 
feel toward the Corps. 





REALISTIC OR NAIVE 

IN the ten-point program recently announced by the 
Kxecutive Committee of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education it is urged that courses 
he provided in colleges and universities which prepare 
teachers that will give them the ability 

diseover real life problems in the communities where 
hey teach and to develop curriculum material related to 
those problems which will aid in their solution and thereby 


ve the standards of living in those communities. 


It would, indeed, be a remarkable achievement if 

e teacher-edueation institution could devise courses 
would provide teachers with the ability to dis- 
cover community problems and find curriculum mate- 
rials for their solution. Now some of these problems 
re also the teacher's, e.g., wages, prices, rents, hous- 
ing, and standards of living in general. Of course, 
this discovery of the problems has already been tried. 


Social-scienee textbooks have lists of such problems, 
but it would take some of our major economie and 
social-rescarech bodies to find the solutions. 

It is rood idea, as is suggested in another of the 


ten ports in the program, that the publie be made 
aware that “the teachers of this country are the real 
defenders of the demoeratie way of life,” or at least 


they could be if given a chance. But to suggest more 


be guilty of a lack of realism or of naivete. 


One of the committees on the reform of education 
in France came nearer to reality when it discussed 
how the teaching body could be vitalized and increase 
its prestige. The committee rightly recognized that 
prestige is closely connected with financial status and 
that the state must raise the salaries of those expected 
to serve as community leaders, for the committee 
stated : 

It is not right—but it is done nevertheless—to demand 
in terms of preparation, conduct and authority, an ex- 
emplary professional conscience from a public official, 
who in his community is among the lowliest and whose 
salary is ridiculous when compared with the salaries paid 
by the state to some officials from whom it demands less, 
and more particularly when compared with those paid in 
private industry. 


But, assuming that salaries are raised to a level com- 
mensurate with the job, there is the still further ques- 
tion about the principle underlying the tenth point 
in the program.—I. L. K. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES FOR TEACHER EDU- 
CATION ANNOUNCES TEN- 

POINT PROGRAM 
At the recent meeting of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, held at Estes Park, 
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Colorado, the Exeeutive Committee announced a ten 
nt program to strengthen teaching as a 


prol ession. 


The program ineludes: 1. A public-relations program 


to bring the publie to recognize that teachers are the 
‘eal defenders of the democratie way of life. 2. A 
program to set the standards of selecting teachers so 
high that any graduate of the colleges will be able and 
Raising the length of 


well prepared. 3. preservice 


preparation to a minimum of five years. 4. Currieu- 
lum ehanges demanded by eurrent political, interna- 
tional, economic, social, and edueational problems. 
5. Adjustment of curricula to junior colleges to enable 
eraduates to prepare for teaching without loss of 
time. 6. Wider and wiser use of laboratory schools. 
7. Steps to attract better prepared staff members to 
institutions. 8. state 


teacher-edueation Revision of 


certification laws to permit experimentation and 
changes in curricula of teacher-education institutions. 
9. Higher salaries for publie school teachers. 10. 
Courses to help future teachers to diseover real life 
problems and to develop curriculum materials to solve 
those problems and so improve the standards of living 


in the communities where they teach. 


ENROLLMENTS AND THE SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE BUILDING SITUATION 

In a statement issued on August 29 the Office of 
Edueation, FSA, prefaces a discussion of the antici 
pated increase in enrollments and the need of school 
and college buildings with the following words: “The 
nation is faced with the worst school and college build- 
ing crisis in its history. This situation is due to a 
combination of factors, related for the most part to 
World War IT.” 

[t is estimated that in 1954-55 enrollments in public 
elementary and secondary schools will exceed those of 
1947-48 by 5.2 million, an increase which will require 
more than 200,000 new elementary and secondary 
classrooms. The situation is due to the increased post- 
war birth rate as well as to the shifts of population 
and district reorganization. The population has in 
many cases moved away from centers served by old 
school buildings to sections that have few, if any, 
school facilities. In most states modern consolidated 
plants are needed to replace the little dilapidated 
schoolhouses. Further, “greater community use of 
educational plants requires expansion and alteration 
of existing facilities and a broader concept of plan- 
ning new plants.” 

A study of the plant needs made in 1947 by the 
Office of Education in co-operation with the National 
Council of Chief State School Officials showed that 
the estimated eosts for new buildings and additions, 
remodeling and rehabilitation, equipment and sites in 
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billions of dollars was 6.6 for publie and 0.8 for non 
publie elementary and secondary schools, and 3.6 for 
publie and nonpublic higher edueation—a total of 11 
The aver: index for 
the first half of 1948 was 331.21 on a 1913 basis of 100 
and as compared with 228.75 in 1943, 239.14 in 1945, 
and 307.68 in 1947. 

The Office of 
staff specialists who work with and through state edu 


better 


billion dollars. ve building 


cost 


Edueation staff includes educational 


cational agencies to promote planning and 


management of buildings, grounds, and equipment 


LOANS FOR LATIN-AMERICAN STUDENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

As a result of the generous bequest of Leo S. Rowe, 
who died December 5, 1946, after serving for 27 vears 
as director, Pan American Union, the Leo S. Rowe 
The fund 
will be used to provide loans for three catevories of 
Those 


pleting their studies wish to engage in specialized 


Pan American Fund has been established. 


Latin-American students: 1. who after com 


studies or complete research in the United States; 
2. Those 


already pursuing courses or engaging in research in 


these loans are limited to $1,200 per year. 


the United States who need supplementary financial 
aid to complete their studies or to meet an emergeney ; 
loans are limited to $500 in any one year with per 
mission to apply for an additional loan of $500 in 
3. Those who have obtained fellow 


ships to study in universities of this country but need 


subsequent years. 


additional assistance; the amount and renewal of the 
loans are the same as under (2). 

In considering requests for aid, the Pan American 
Union takes into account the individual merits of each 
applicant, at the same time endeavoring to assist the 
largest possible number of students and to distribute 
the benefits of the fund among those representing as 
many countries as possible that are members of the 
Pan American Union. 

Further information on applications and require- 
ments may be obtained from the Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


UNION COLLEGE FRATERNITIES TO AID 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 


SEVEN social fraternities at Union College, Sche- 
nectady (New York), have pledged funds to under 
write the living expenses of seven foreign students. 
The fraternity men of the college, basing their pro- 
gram ona plan begun at Bowdoin College, are launch 


ing HELP Peace) 


which they hope will grow into a national movement 


(Higher Edueation for Lasting 


to promote student co-operation in international 
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understanding. Free tuition will be given to the 
foreign students from the scholarship funds of the 
college, according to a statement by President Carter 
Davidson. 

The foreign students selected by the Institute of 
nternational Edueation come from France, Holland, 
Norway, 
China. The participating national fraternities are 
Chi Psi, Phi Sigma Delta, Alpha Delta Phi, Phi 
Gamma Delta, Delta Upsilon, Phi Delta Theta, and 


Austria, Finland, Turkey, and French Indo 


WORK-STUDY PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS AT NEW YORK CITY COL- 
LEGE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Tue School of Business and the Civie Administra 
tion of the College of the City of New York, in eo 
operation with the U. S. State Department, Pan- 
American Airways, and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, will apply the work-study prin 
ciple of college teaching in the international exchange 
of students. According to Thomas L. Norton, dean 
of the school, students from Latin-American univer- 
sities will come to study for a year at City College 
and work part time in American firms engaged in 
foreign trade. City College students majoring in 
foreign trade will go to South- and Central-American 
universities for a year of study and work. The new 
foreign-trade program is an extension of the work- 
study program introduced two years ago at the School 
of Business and Civie Administration, which will pro- 
vide the foreign students with free tuition and living 

accommodations. 

I. Harold Kellar, supervisor of foreign trade at 
the School of Business, will be in charge of the new 
program, and will be assisted by an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. Norton; Arthur E. AIl- 
brecht, chairman, department of business adminis- 
tration; Harry N. Wright, president, City Col- 
lege; Ordway Tead, chairman, Board of Higher 
Edueation; and Laurence Duggan, president, Insti- 
tute of International Edueation. The first student 
accepted for the program is Edmundo Zalvidea, a 
graduate of the University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, 
who has been granted a travel scholarship of Pan- 


American Airways. 


Notes ad News 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
VERSITIES PLANNED BY UNESCO- 
SPONSORED CONFERENCE 

THE Preparatory Conference of Representatives of 
Universities from 33 countries planned at the meeting 
recently held in Utrecht to create an international as- 
sociation of universities and an International Univer- 
sities Bureau. The meeting was called by UNESCO 
and the Netherlands Government to promote interna 
tional understanding by providing an opportunity for 
university representatives throughout the world to dis- 
cuss their common problems and to consider means of 
mutual assistance in the solution of these problems. 

The conference unanimously recommended the im- 
mediate establishment of an International Universities 
Bureau to serve as a clearing house of information 
concerning the universities of the world. Such a bu- 
reau might develop a common basis for comparative 
statistics, prepare a directory of all institutions of 
higher education, and provide other services. Among 
such services would be promotion of interchange ot 
professors and students, establishment of a library ot 
reference works and official publications of the dit 
ferent universities, and improvement of the distribu 
tion and exchange of laboratory materials, books, and 
other technical equipment for university study and 
research. 

A recommendation to form an international asso- 
ciation of universities was approved by the confer- 
ence and an interim committee was created to develop 
plans for such an organization. The plans will be 
presented to the next General Conference to be held 
after August, 1950. The aims of the association would 
be to provide an international center for the co-opera- 
tion of universities, convene conferences of university 
leaders, select special problems for investigation and 
study, and administer the International Universities 
Bureau. In the initial stages the interim committee 
and the bureau would be financed by UNESCO. 

The nine members of the interim committee elected 
at Utrecht are: Paulo de Berredo Carneiro, Brazil; 
Chen Yaun, China; J. F. Foster, British Common- 
wealth; H. E. Shafik Ghorbal Bey, Egypt; Dr. 
Haussaye, Argentina; H. R. Kruyt, Netherlands; Sir 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, India; Joseph Sarrailh, 
France; George F. Zook, United States. A tenth 
member will be co-opted by this group. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 


September i3: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 
THe Very REVEREND JoHn A. O'BRIEN, S.J., has 


been appointed president, College of the Holy Cross 





(Worcester, Mass.), to sueceed the Very Reverend 
William J. Healy, S.J., whose appointment as presi- 
dent was reported in Scoot anv Society, September 
8, 1945. Father Healy has completed his regular term 
of office and will resume his teaching at the Jesuit 
Novitiate, Shadow Brook, Lenox (Mass.). 
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|. Harkison BELKNAP, former chairman, division 
engineering, University of Rochester (New York), 
as been appointed dean, Graduate Section, United 


States Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright- 
Patterson Air Base, Dayton (Ohio). 


AsaHgEL D. Wooprurr, professor of education and 
director, Bureau of Edueational Research and Serv- 
ice, Cornell University, will become dean and profes- 
sor of psychology and education, Graduate School, 
Brigham Young University (Provo, Utah), on Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. 
University through the spring semester since he will 


He will continue to teach at Cornell 


have a leave of absence from Brigham Young Uni- 
versity until July 1, 1949. 


C. W. Hunnicutt, professor of elementary edu- 
cation, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, will be acting 
dean, School of Education, in the absence of Harry 8. 
Ganders, dean, School of Edueation, and acting dean 
\f the Graduate School, who will lecture during the 
fall term at the Institute of Education, universities ot 
London, Birmingham, Leeds, Oxford, and Edinburgh, 
on objectives and organization of American education. 
Carl R. Bye, chairman, department of economics, 
will be chairman of the Board of Graduate Studies 
Neville V. Scarfe, 
senior lecturer on the teaching of social studies, In- 
stitute of Education, University of London, will be at 
the School of Edueation during the fall term. 


during Dr. Ganders’s absence. 


JOHN Eart SHOEMAKER, assistant director, Ordark 
Research Project, University of Arkansas, assumed 
new duties, September 1, as dean of men, succeeding 
John P. Anderson, whose resignation was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, July 17. Beverley Stone has 
been promoted from director of residence halls to as- 
sistant dean of women. 


GuLapDys L. Persons, has been appointed director of 
a recently established Reading Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport (Conn.). The laboratory provides 
diagnostie and remedial work for ehildren and adults 
in the community and university students. Miss Per- 
sons was co-founder of a similar laboratory at New 
York University. 

Rap F. Voicut, a member of the faculty of the 
College of Pharmacy, University of Illinois, has been 
named direetor of the university’s Drug Plant Ex- 
periment Station (Lisle, Ill.), and will hold the rank 
of associate professor of pharmacognosy and phar- 
macology. He will replace the late Elmer H. Wirth, 
whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
October 4, 1947. 

COMMANDER MELVILLE W. Powers, U.S.N. (Ret.), 
will assume the directorship, Evening School of Sci- 
ence and Technology, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn, 
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N. Y.), beginning with the fall term, and Edwin B. 
Knowles has been appointed associate professor of 
English. 


fessor of English at Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.). 


Dr. Knowles formerly was assistant pro- 


Harry R. MEYERING, who has spent the past year 
in educational work in several European countries, 
has been appointed director of professional education, 
Mankato (Minn.) State Teachers College, succeeding 
Ralph R. Reeder, who resigned in December, 1947. 

Rosert M. Bouton, director, Student Health Serv- 
ice, Southern Illinois University (Carbondale), has 
been named director, Health Service, University of 
New Hampshire, to succeed Walter KE. Batchelder 
who recently resigned to take the post of state diree- 
tor of the Rhode Island Cancer Control program. 
George H. Deming, formerly on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the university’s Bureau of Govern- 
ment Research and instructor in government. Carlos 
F. Weiman will lecture in economies and business ad- 
ministration, and the following instructors have been 
appointed for the academic year: Eleanor B. Tinsley 
and Allan H. Clarke (art), Albert J. Merlimi (elee 
trical engineering), Fredelle B. Maynard (English), 
Carol E. Gordon (physical education), Marilyn E. 
Staples (chemistry), Morris J. Gozonsky (business 
administration), and Walter T. Moreland, Jr., and 
Richard E. Wing, part-time (chemistry). Dorothy M. 
Kohl has been given the post of graduate assistant in 
the department of psychology and counselor in the 
Office of Student Administration. 


LorEN S. HaApDLEY, whose appointment as director, 
Bucknell University Testing Bureau (Lewisburg, Pa.), 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, March 31, 1945, 
will assume the position of director of student ad 
vising, Kent (Ohio) State University, October 1. 


JEAN Louise SmitnH, formerly vice-president, Smith 
Heating System, Minneapolis, will serve as assistant 
to the director of public information, Wilson College 
(Chambersburg, Pa.). Miss Smith has been a leader 
in religious education for many years and her articles 
have appeared in church journals. 

ArtHur W. Bercer has been appointed head of 
the department of musie and associate professor of 
musie, Trenton (N. J.) State Teachers College, to 
fill the vaecaney caused by the retirement of Mabel E. 
Bray. Dean Andrews will fill the vacancy in the 
department of physical education caused by the trans- 
fer of Marion M. Martin to the department of Eng- 
lish. The following instructors have been appointed: 
Grace E. Ullemeyer (music) to succeed K. Elizabeth 
Ingalls, resigned; Lois Baleom (education) during 
the absence of Eleanor Lindeman, on leave for the 
year 1948-49; and William Goldstein (science). 





AMONG appointments announced by Ripon ( Wis.) 


‘ollege early in August are the following: Milton H. 





thagen, professor of economics and chairman of 
he department; Lewis Stoerker, assistant professor 
of drama and chairman of the department; William 
Bottigha, chairman of the department of languages; 
Paul Nestlbichler, assistant professor of German; Paul 
Alders, acting associate professor of English; and 
Robert Wilson, instructor in physies. 

HARWELL P. SturDIVANT, formerly of Millsaps Col- 
lege (Jackson, Miss.), has been appointed head of the 
Western Maryland College 


(Westminster). Horace Townsend, Jr., who has been 


le partment of biology, 


on the staff of the University of Tennessee, will head 
the department of economies. 


> 


James B. Fisk, former research director, Atomie 
Energy Commission, has been appointed professor of 


applied physics, Harvard University. 


ROLAND A. SORENSEN, a native of Denmark, has 
accepted the professorship ol history, William Penn 
College (Oskaloosa, lowa). He will also collaborate 
with Dean Arthur Mekeel in a new course called, 


“History of Civilization.” 


Francis A. Lorp has been named associate pro- 
fessor of history, Mississippi College (Clinton) be- 


rinning with the 1948S—49 term. 


J. Hapcoop Brooks III has been appointed as- 
sistant professor and head of the floriculture division 
in the department of horticulture, College of Agricul- 


ture, University of Florida (Gainesville). 


IRENE NETTLETON, formerly assistant to the director 
of student employment, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been appointed assistant professor in 
charge of the placement office, division of home eco- 
nomics, lowa State College (Ames), replacing Mary 
KE. Sather, who resigned last spring. The appoint- 
ment is subject to the approval of the State Board 


of Edueation. 


GLENN SHERMAN has joined the staff of the School 
of Music, DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.) as 


assistant professor of piano. 


Two assistant professors of education have been 
added to the staff of Western Reserve University 
(Cleveland). Mary C. Austin will conduct classes in 
the teaching of reading in elementary schools and 
Jacob T. Hunt will teach undergraduate and ad- 


vanced courses in edueational psychology. 


Tue University of Maine has named Richard K. 
Stuart as assistant professor and Edward W. Smykay 
as instructor of economics and business administra- 


tion, and Elizabeth T. Evans and John W. Anderson, 
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instructors in business administration. Frank H. \M¢ 
Donald, Henry A. Peck, Eugene A. Mawhinney, in. 
structors in economies, and Frederick Amling, jy 


structor in economics and sociology. 


EDWIN NORMAN NILSON, who formerly served as an 
aeronautical engineer, Research Division, United Air 
eraft Corporation, has replaced Feodor Theilheimer 
as assistant professor of mathematics, Trinity College 
(Hartford, Conn.). Dr. Theilheimer has joined the 
Naval Ordnance Research Laboratory. 


Vaso TRIVANOVITCH will join the faculty of Spring 
field (Mass.) College as assistant professor of eco 
nomics this month. For the past twelve years he has 
served as editor and chief of the department of inter 
national relations, National Industrial Conferenc 


Board. 


Greta Huitin DELonG, formerly director of th 
study methods program, Wayne University (Detroit), 
has been appointed to the faculty of the Chicago 
Undergraduate Division, University of Illinois, for the 
1948 fall semester. She will direct the program in 
study and reading skills and will hold the rank of 
assistant professor of psychology. 


Jack A. GHENE, managing editor of House Fur 
nishing Review, will conduct a course entitled “Tech 
niques of Trade Journalism,” City College of New 


York. 


WituiaAM EpGar Curtis, who had previously been 
a member of the biology department staff, Cornell 
University, has been appointed assistant professor of 
biology, St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.). 


DorotHy Morris will have the odet of instructor 
in physical education for women, Armstrong Junior 
College (Savannah, Ga.), and will work with Carmen 
Torrie, athletic director in directing a women’s phys- 
ieal-edueation program. Miss Morris will replace 
Mrs. Christine Minnix who has left to continue grad 


uate work in physical education. 


MarGaret Boortz has been appointed instructor in 
mathematics, Marietta (Ohio) College, succeeding 
John Evans who has resigned to take doctorate work 


at the Ohio State University. 


Dovucuas C. ORANGERS will serve as instructor in 
languages, Walter Hervey Junior College of the 


YMCA Schools (New York City). 


Tuomas J. McCracken has been named instructor 
in acounting, and Lewis P. Elbinger, instructor in 
electrical engineering, Illinois Institute of Technology 


(Chicago). 
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Recent Deaths 

[HE REVEREND MOTHER CHARLOTTE LEWIS, former 
resident, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
New York City), died, September 1, at the age of 
nety-one years. She had served as president from 
924 until her retirement in 1930. Previously she had 
been superior in convents in Detroit, Chicago, Boston, 
Quebec, and Halifax (N.S.). 


THE REVEREND CHARLES RIPLEY GILLETT, who had 
served as librarian for thirty-one years, Union Theo 
logical Seminary (New York City), died, September 
3, at the age of ninety-two years. At different periods 
he had been dean of students and general alumni see 


retary at the seminary. 


ArtTHUR T. WALKER died at Lawrence (Kansas) on 
He had 


been professor of Latin and Greek (1888-90), Juniata 


September 3, at the age of eighty-one years. 


College (Huntingdon, Pa.); teaching fellow in Latin 
1890-92), Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.) ; 
professor of Latin and Greek (1892-93), Emory and 
Ilenry College (Emory, Va.); fellow and instructor 
in Latin, University of Chicago (1893-97); and pro- 
(1897-1942). 
Professor Walker served as president, Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South, from 1908 to 
1909. 


fessor of Latin, University of Kansas 


ABRAHAM MYERSON, distinguished neurologist and 
psychiatrist, died, September 3, in Boston at the age 
of sixty-six. He had served as instructor in neuro 
pathology, St. Louis University School of Medicine 
Medical 
School (1913-17) ; professor of neurology, Tufts Col- 
Medical School (1917-35) ; 
of psychiatry, Harvard University Medical School 
(1935-). 
of research, Boston State Hospital. 


(1912-13); associate, Harvard University 


lege clinical professor 


At the time of his death he was director 


RicHARD CHASE TOLMAN died at Pasadena (Calli- 
fornia) on September 5 at the age of sixty-seven 
years. Dr. Tolman was one of the country’s out- 
standing physicists and an adviser on the development 


of the atomie bomb. He had been assistant technical 


 G@horter Papers. 
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analyst (1904-05), instructor in theoretical chemistry 
(1907-09), research associate in physical chemistry 
(1909-10), and research associate (1907-10), Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology; instructor in phys- 
(1910-11); 
associate professor in physical chemistry, University 
of Cincinnati (1911 
(1912-16); professor, University of 


ical chemistry, University of Michigan 
12) and University of California 
Illinois (1916- 
War Service 


99 


18). In 1918 he was in the Chemical 


with the rank of major, and from 1919 Was asso- 
ciate director and director in the Fixed Nitrogen Re 


During World 
War II he was adviser on the Manhattan Project 


search Laboratory, War Department. 


and after the war scientific adviser to Bernard Baruch 
on the United Nations Atomie Energy Commission. 
He was awarded the Medal for Merit and was made 
civil officer of the Military Order of the British Km 
pire. From 1922 to 1948 he served as professor of 
physical chemistry and mathematical physies, Grad 
uate School, California Institute of Technology. 


GEORGE FRASER BLAack died on September 7 at 
Lyndhurst (N. J.) at the age of eighty-three. Dr. 
Black was on the staff of the New York Publie Li- 
brary from 1896 to 1931. 


on gypsy lore and on Scottish history, a field in which 


Dr. Black was an authority 


he wrote his work, “Surnames of Seotland.” 


Lypa M. DrGgener died at Twin Aeres, Ivyland 
(Pa.), on September 10 aged fifty-eight. Dr. Degener 
had been research fellow, Wistar Institute (1922-23), 
assistant professor (1923-24) and professor of physi- 
ology and hygiene and head, department of health 
education, Wells College (1925-31). 


WaLtTHER Mayer died at Princeton on September 


10 at the age of sixty-one. Dr. 


Mayer was privat- 
docent (1926-30) and professor of mathematies, Uni- 
1933 until his 


death Dr. Mayer was associate in mathematies, In- 


versity of Vienna (1930-37). From 


stitute for Advanced Study, Princeton. He became 
a collaborator of Dr. Albert Einstein in 1930, and in 
1931 the Einstein-Mayer unified field theory was an- 


nounced. 





COLLEGE ENGLISH: SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 


DonaLp E. HAYDEN 
The University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 


Our American educational system—if it can be dig- 
nified by the name of “system”—has recently received 
numerous beratings in books, in magazines, in news- 
papers, and over the radio. Many of these eriticisms, 
however, have been too vague and generalized to offer 


us the basis for reformation. Granted that nearly 


every teacher, student, and parent in the country reeog- 
nizes the need of reform, on what facets shall our 
changes be based? 

Let us be specific: what complaints, for example, 
has the English? 


Three illustrations that are not particularly excep 


teacher of college freshmen in 
tional are here given from three classes in three col- 


leges and universities in three different sections of 











the country. The students who made up these classes 


were all high-school graduates aecepted in representa- 
tive colleges within the past decade. No “special” stu- 
dents were included, and no attempt to “section” stu- 
according to ability or level of attainment was 
made. In other words, as far as can be expected, they 
represent the average rather than the unusual. I sus- 
pect these 1] 


fold by 


Illustration number one presents some excerpts (“In- 


lustrations eould be duplicated a hundred- 


ny colleagues throughout the country. 


eurpts” one college sophomore persisted in ealling 
them) from a final examination at the end of the first 
emester of college English. The students were asked 
ion, “What are trite expressions? (Give 


In one q lest 


an example.” Here are some typical answers: 


“Trite expressions are a ltorm ol slang. They are 


Hi! Thanks.” 


“They are expressions that have not much value in 


hortened words for every day use: 


their meanings and are usually grammatically wrong: 
This here; isn’t nobody.” 


“They usually don’t mean anything. Something like 


slang: I ain’t going; he don’t know.” 

“A trite expression is an expression used to express 
certain feelings in few words. The accepted feeling 
Others 


are ‘Great stuff’ lending an ironie twist to something 


of irresponsibility as conveyed by ‘So what.’ 


undesirable.” 

“Trite expressions are expressions that are not to 
commonly used.” 

“They are expressions which are used mostly by 
newspapers. They are not exactly vulgarisms but 
well on the way.” So, it may be added, was the in- 
structor well on the way—toward insanity! 
“Colloquial,” one student added for good measure, 
A farmer 
‘Dang it all if it ain’t Sid MeClellan!’ 


At that he was no further off 


means “the mannerism of a certain place. 
might say, 
That is colloquialism.” 
than the girl who gave the following as an example of 
a dangling modifier: “They went to Boston, they did.” 

Another question asked the students to list the three 
grammatical moods, and to give an example of each: 

“Indicative (asks a question), subjunctive (states 
a command), and demonstrative (exclamatory!).” 

“The three moods are past, present, and future.” 

“Examples of the three moods—nominative, objec- 
tion, and genital—are I, him, and to us.” 

And one fair lass who knew her own moods, if not 
the grammatical ones, answered briefly and to the 
“Passive and impassive.” She also listed the 
two voices as, “I talk and I’m going to talk.” 


To prove that many errors were due to earelessness, 


point : 


not ignorance, however, time and time again students 
would explain an error correetly, then proceed else- 
Question 
one, for instanee called for an explanation of the 


where in the paper to make that very error. 


definition with “when” or 


beginning a 


error of 
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’ Although many explained the error, when 


“where.’ 
they were asked later to define slang, or a clause, or 
a participle, they invariably began, “A participle 
when. Or again, for example, when they 
cussed the danger of shifting person or tense, many 
wrote: “In a story one may change the person or tens: 
from present to past. This is undesirable because you 
ean’t tell if the story is taking place then or now.” 
Many would also give a spelling rule correctly, then 
proceed to misspell words covered by that very rule. 
One girl gave the rule for doubling a final consonant, 
then misspelled “referred” and “occurred” in her ex- 
amples of the rule. Another student proudly re- 
corded that “There is a rule for learning to spell words 
with ie and ei. You use i before e except after ¢ or 
when sounded like a. Examples: deit, reicieving.” 
Another student was confused about te and ¢i: 
“Te means for instance; ei means instead of. I just 
know the meanings, but I don’t know how I can learn 
‘I have two books to 


to spell by them. Examples: 
‘I am going to bed ei th 


read, ie Grapes of Wrath.’ 
movies.’ ” 

Still another girl threw in the sponge in this man- 
ner: “You can learn to spell by learning the rules, 
which I have completely forgotten.” She later added 
that the whole matter was “confussing” to her and 
ended up by defining “conflict” as “the straggle be 
tween to forees.” 

One final sentence may be given as an example ot 
clearness and conciseness: “By degree of adjective or 
adverb we mean its importance to the sence—for ex 
ample—whether an adjective modifies a noun is an ad- 
jective phrase or clause and whether an adverb modi 
fies an adjective verb or adverb, or it may be an ad 
verbial clause.” And some people wonder why Eng 
lish teachers leave the profession! 

For a second illustration, I should like to give some 
answers from a brief exercise midway in a semester of 
college English. Several essays from contemporary 
books and magazines had been read, summarized by the 
instructor as to style and content, and discussed by the 
class in relation to student experiences and ideas on 
the subjects. Using their notes and the essays as 
well, the students were asked to state in a sentence or 
two the main point of each essay. Typical answers 
may be selected from comments about one essay, “The 
American Student as I See Him,” by Gilbert Highet. 
The essay makes some comparisons between American 
and European universities and suggests strengths as 
well as weaknesses in both systems. One type ot 
answer is represented by the following, which does not 
answer the question at all: “The essay did not appeal 
to me. His opinion seemed very biased.” 

Other answers missed the main point almost as far: 
“The main topie of the essay is the lack of classieal 


education given in American colleges.” 
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“He compares the study habits and general scholas- 
attitudes of the American Student with that of 
European Students”—a poor answer without consider- 
» grammatieal errors. 
“Mr. Highet’s views on American college education 
are that; 1- they give the student to broad of an edu- 


tion for one definite job in life, 2- European eol- 


leges compared to American are better in that they 
the student to specialize in one field.” (Mr. 
Hichet made neither of these statements.) 

Another student went off on this tangent: “The main 
idea of the essay is that the American student is very 
ambitious to get ahead, but he also believes in having 
a little fun at the same time.” (Pity the poor Eng- 
lishman at college who studies year-round, twenty 

urs a day, and never has no fun!) 

Here is another bright but illiterate gem: “The 
author the way American students stacks up against 

hers when goes to France England & the rest of 

irope.” 

“The student should work outside of school.” 

“Mr. Highet doesn’t believe the American student is 
well perpared tor his college work! Theirs to much 
‘xtra curricular activities to keep his mind off of 
studies.” (“His mind”—the student’s, not Mr. 
Highet’s. ) 

“He (again not Mr. Highet) is more of a play-boy 
who bases his study on hours rather than achieve- 
ments, Which makes him different from any other stu- 
dent in the world.” 

“The author states that the American student is 
not well-prepared when he enters college, it may be 
due to the fact that the student spends too much of his 
time on extra-curricular activities or to ill-formed 
teachers.” Poor, shapeless things—these American 
school teachers! Anyway, as the student went on to 
point out, the essay didn’t apply to her beeause she 
was a girl! 

“The student in himself offers great quantities of 
study. He is apt to be unlike other students through- 
out the world either in school or through spare time.” 

Then there were the answers that transferred the 
student’s difficulty to the essay, such as this: “I really 
ean’t tell you my opinion of this essay as I don’t 
think it has one theme or idea.” 

And another, briefly, though not to the point: “Very 
poor !”? 

Finally, from the Spanish boy who was having 
trouble with the English language anyway: “I thinks 
he is very peso-mistie writers.” 

The third illustration comes from a class after a 
semester and a half of college English, including analy- 
sis of poetry. The students were given the following 
poem, and asked to state in their own words its central 
meaning. 
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A TERRIBLE INFANT 


I recollect a nurse eall’d Ann 
Who earried me about the grass, 
And one fine day a fine young man 
Came up and kiss’d the pretty lass. 
She did not make the least objection! 
Thinks I, “Aha! 
When I ean talk I'll tell Mamma!” 
And that’s my 


earhest recollection. 


Whatever Frederick Locker-Lamson had in mind in 
writing the poem, the following representative selee 
tions suggest the variety of mis-interpretations possi 
ble, as well as grammatical errors. A boy who stut- 
tered slightly and was in consequence somewhat bash 
ful suggested that “the e-c-child must have had a 
s-s-speech defect.” This process ol “transfer” was 
found most often in those who apparently still had a 
fear of “tattling’—the infant, they wrote, probably 
grew up to be a tattle tale; or as one said in contem 
porary slang, “Stool pidgon!” 

A student veteran who confused infant and infantry 
and was also apparently thinking of his Christmas trip 
home, wrote: “A round-trip ticket from infantry to 
muturity.” To prove his idea was not biased, he 
added for good measure, “I had an average high school 
education, like most other boys do.” 

A freshman girl who often indicated her personal 
interests in her themes said: “I think it is the child’s 
recollection of love. While he was young he wanted 
to tell his mother because it seemed so foolish, but later 
in life he began to have a different opinion of a young 
man kissing a woman and could see the more interest- 
ing part of it.” 

One young boy, who had earlier written that his 
mother had divoreed his father on grounds of indig- 
nities, decided naturally that “the ‘fine young man’ 
was the infant’s father.” 

Or this one which indicates a knowledge of frustra- 
tion and the Oedipus Complex, if not of reading a 
poem: “He was very fond of his nurse, but when he 
saw that she did not object to being kissed by her boy- 
friend, he turned to his Mother for Love.” 

Still another seemed somewhat cynical about the in- 
terests of the feminine sex: “It seems the author is a 
girl. I say this due to the infant’s earliest recollee- 
tion being of the nature which it is.” 

An otherwise fairly bright girl, frustrated either by 
love or by the poem, wrote: “This might be poetry in 
so far that the lines rhnyme—But to me they have no 
meaning other than the words themselves. It seems as 
if the author merely wanted to write a poem so he 
picked some words that rhymed and wrote them down. 
It does not make sense—good sense at least. Why 
anyone should want to write a poem on anything so 


” 


inane I ean’t understand 
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Another girl—she got married before the semester to be taught, but improvement of real conditions 


Wa over coneluded: “The poem J ist goes to show 


how right Freud was about infant sexuality. It means 
that the sex impulse begins early in childhood, even 
before they learn to talk. Of course, the poem 1s 
symbolic. It may even represent a sex dream of the 
Hence the title, The Terrible Infant. 


One prize sentence got clear off the subject; 1t was 


written by a biology major: “I have always wanted to 
become a teacher ever since I was in grammar school, 
for it was there that I beeame interested in insects.” 
Finally, one student saw a variety of meanings: 
“Lovers ean have their courtship before infants with- 
out risking an expose but the lord help them when the 
infant is old enough to communieate thoughts. From 
then on their actions will be public through the median 


of babys loquacity and mama’s wagging tongue. One 


of the moving qualities of a youngster is to blab every- 
thing he sees, hears or otherwise comes in contact with. 
The author seems to be a rather gleeful chap who 
would meschieviously chuckle over lovers and their 
P. S. Lord 


engender so many meanings, or did it?” A postseript 


Ways. how did ever such a simple poem 
with which the weary instructor heartily agreed by 
this time! 

Surely these excerpts must be considered substand- 
ard by any English teacher in the country. The per- 
centage of unacceptable answers in each instance, from 
a class of upwards of thirty-five students, is much too 


What ean be 


Immediately, of course, there was 


high not to merit econeern and chagrin. 
done about it? 
nothing to do here but go back to a grammar-school 
level and teach the simplest fundamentals of reading 
and writing. But surely it is criminal negligence to 
allow a situation in which students arrive at the college 
level so ill-prepared. 

For one thing, we should start with conditions as 
they are. What errors in reading, in writing, and in 
thinking do our pupils make? That is, we should be 
more realistic in our approach: not an ideal language 


Reborte . ... 


Thus instead of selecting examples queer and unusual] 
as many texts do, or instead of trying to teach fing 
points of grammar (such as the use of “so” and “as” 
in negative and positive comparisons), we should at- 
tack the real illiterates. 
amples such as those given here. 


We should begin with ex. 
This means work- 
ing more on fundamentals of usage, but making the 
work thorough. 

In the second place, we need a more elosely inte- 
grated English program from the earliest grades to 
college. Time is lost in duplication when it is un- 
necessary, and in not duplicating when it is necessary, 
Instead of trying to teach everybody everybody’s 
errors, we should concentrate on the repeated errors of 
each pupil. To be sure, this means more individual 
instruction and less generalization from textbooks. 
And certainly it means a lighter pupil load per 
teacher; if we are not willing to do that, we should 
not bemoan the results of present overloading. 

In the third place, we need more rigid standards 
concerning grammatical fundamentals as well as con- 
cerning the bases of reading and understanding. 
Minimum requirements should be set up to insure 
that no student who is ignorant or careless in his use 
of the language is allowed to pass a course. Slovenly 
habits in reading and writing are serious enough in 
themselves; they are even more serious when they 
lead to slovenly thinking. Of course, this means that 
school boards and parents must make it possible for 
teachers to hold back students who do not measure up 
to standards. We must somehow manage to avoid the 
stigmatism of “failure,” while at the same time re- 
fusing to allow the progress of any substandard 
student. 

There are other additions that can easily be made 
to these suggestions. Such additions, however, must 
not be vague generalizations; they must be based upon 
actual classroom situations. Here, and here alone, 
will we find the basis for reform. 





“HE WHO CAN, TEACHES” 


ALLAN A. SMITH 


Purdue University 


THAT famous canard, “He who ean, does; he who 
can’t, teaches!” bears the stigmata of those remarks 
which issue from the lips of the eynie. Teaching is 
an exhilarating and difficult profession today, meeting 
the tremendous challenge of the people’s demand for 
the integration of their children’s lives with knowledge 
for the purpose of ineuleating the democratic values 


in their everyday attitudes and reactions. 


The technique of voluntary political obligation is 
summoned to a duel by the technique of coercion; the 
sharing of power, respect, and knowledge is contrasted 
to their concentration in the hands of the few; and 
critical eyes assay the worth of the dignity of the in- 
dividual, lonely, small, beside the might of the State. 
The crisis is upon us, now, here, urgently. 

In this battle the teacher, sensible of his importance, 
may well feel that he and his students are caught up 
in each hour of class, each throbbing moment, and 
left hesitating upon a pinnacle of decision; his is the 
responsibility of serving as guide. Here the univer- 
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teacher may be said to be of prime importance. 

In the past he taught some of the best minds of the 
intry, the class from which sprang so many leaders. 
At present under his tutelage are veteran students at 
ling courses at the expense of their government. 
education has been interrupted because of war service 


i 


future it will be possible for young men whose 
to resume their schooling. It would appear that the 
miversity teacher will have a chance to direct many 
nds which were formerly isolated from him by fi- 
nancial barriers. Two vital questions confront the 
progressive teacher: How will he do this? How ean 
e develop into a better teacher? 

A university teacher has a few vital functions. Two 
)f basie significance are teaching and counseling; 
thoroughly intertwined, each partakes of the other. 
In his lectures and discussions he presumably deals 
with facets, or what are commonly accepted as facts. 
Yet his presentation of these facts involves the stress- 
ing of some and the de-emphasis of others; to speak 
invites a choice. Therefore, through emphasis, his 
conception of his subject is relayed to his students. 
At the same time, he offers, more or less wittingly, 
his philesophy of life in the abstract. This is general 
counseling. 

Outside the classroom, if he is a man alive to his 
opportunity, he is available for discussion, which 
ranges from the most seemingly sterile trivia of the 
\dministrative detail or class paper work to partici- 
pation, in the role of personal counselor, in the stu- 
dent’s important decisions regarding his attitudes and 
Yet, in this counseling, 
the teacher is influenced in the advice he gives not only 


the events in his private life. 


by his own philosophy but by the subject he teaches. 
Assuming that he is voeationally well-adjusted, his 
choice of work represents its importance in his stand- 
ard of values. He will employ its techniques in his 
approach to a student’s problem. 


TABLE I 





RANKING OF TEN TRAITS BY SENIORS AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Trait Rank 
ey ge rer era eee ree eee ee 1 
Stimulating intellectual imagination .......... 2 
Ability in teaching and organizing subject matter 3 
Personality to put across subject ............. 4 
Ability to get along with students ............ 5 
Open-minded and progressive attitude ......... 6 
DOITNGRE ANG IMPATCIRILY oc sicccascccccceocess yj 
Sympathetic interest in students ............. 8 
Sense of proportion and humor ............... 9 
POPIGRET BOUVORTORCS cooiic 602 6 rec bicdneeesenes 10 





the second question by asking one hundred seniors 
and graduate students in educational sociology to write 
a meaningful, frank, and explicit paragraph econcern- 
ing “My Ideal University Teacher.” Every paragraph 
was read critically, and the traits were listed and 
classified according to frequency. Finally, the first 
ten traits ranked according to frequeney were given 
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to the seniors and graduate students for ranking with 
the results shown in Table I. 

According to Table I, students consider “knowlede 
of subject” and “stimulating intellectual imagination” 
as of greatest importance, and “personal appearance” 
as of least importanee. 


and also 


Two statements, which will substantiate 
contradict the rankings given in Table I, are quoted 
here verbatim. A major in psychology writes: 

He operates within a framework of democratic values 
to which his every thought and act in the classroom are 
directed. His two chief traits are these: (a) He pos 
sesses a superlative sense of proportion. It enables him 
to keep an even balance between realism, that viewpoint 
which promotes a mature acceptance of problems and dif 
ficulties of life, and idealism, that slow, deep, driving 
force which gives a plus value to life. It is responsible 
for his sense of humor and for his tolerance which places 
conduct on a continuum rather than in moralistie pigeon- 
holes. It persuades him of the value of the individual, 
and, to this end, he is known for his availability, loyalty, 
and for the appreciation he offers his students. (b) He 
knows his subject thoroughly and is familiar with its re 
lated fields. 


to use the provocative method which makes demands upon 


Because his knowledge is so deep, he is able 


the student’s experience, powers of thought and observa 
He understands the 
implications of his subject, not only in its technical as 


tion, and knowledge of other fields. 


pect, but in its significance to the individual in his post 
academic life. His knowledge leads him to be skeptical 


but never cynical. 


A student who has a major in science gave this 
effective analysis: 
A university teacher, to approach the ideal, must 


himself be an ideal and perpetual student, for which the 
two indispensable traits are curiosity and imagination. 
These traits, which I think are the components of the 
desire to learn, possess tremendous vitality and elasticity. 
They insure continual change in every dimension, result 
ing in inevitable growth through metamorphosis. Fur- 
ther, a teacher must be an invisible puppet master. He 
must suggest rather than insist, inspire rather than dom 
inate, direct from behind the scenes in such a way that 
the idea and the ensuing action emanate from the student 
rather than from him. The teacher is the motivator of 
the intellectual scene but never the principal player. He 
does not teach ideas, he teaches students to have ideas, 
If, at the end of a course, a teacher can feel that he has 
fired the imagination of his students so that they will go 
on where he left off, of their own accord and without his 
guidance; if he has, in some small measure, taught habits 
of concise and independent thinking, then he can feel that 
And he 
For it is not knowledge which 


he has imparted some of his own desire to learn. 
can do no more than that. 
a good teacher gives but the desire for knowledge, not 
ideas but the love of ideas. These intangibles last a life 
time, while most of the subject matter of any course is 


forgotten in less than a year. 
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SABBATICAL LEAVE IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


R. GrRANN LiLoyp AND GreorGE H. WALKER, JR 


THE purpose of the present investigation was to de- 
termine the extent to which sabbatical-leave plans are 
now provided in Negro colleges and universities, 1n- 
eluding a survey ol the practices of various institu- 
tions with reference to sabbatical leaves.! The writers 
are indebted to the administrative officers in 56 insti- 
tutions of higher learning among Negroes who offered 
their co-gperation, and without whose assistance this 
report could not have been written. 

A questionnaire was sent to the administrative heads 
of 102 Negro colleges and universities. Of the 102 
institutions, 56 or 54.9 per cent responded.* The data 
were as follows: Of the 56 institutions replying, 44, or 
78.6 per cent, processed the questionnaire; 12, or 21.4 
per cent, did not. 

It was found that 20, or 35.7 per cent, of the Negro 
colleges and universities responding have sabbatical- 
leave plans. Of the 36 Negro colleges and universities 

The writers have been unable to loeate a single uni- 
fied or systematic treatise on sabbatical-leave plans and 
practices in institutions of higher learning among Ne- 
groes. A limited number of surveys, however, have been 
made of extended leaves of absence given to faculty 
members in white colleges and universities in the United 
States. Among these are: 

Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, U. S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin Number 9, 1930, Part I. 

National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Volume 
II, ‘‘Teacher Personnel in the United States,’’ U. S. 
Office of Edueation, 1935. 

D. S. Campbell and M. L. 
Education, September, 1936, 

H. E. Sehrammel, ScHooL AND Society, March 27, 
1937. 

Teacher Personnel Procedures: Employment Condi 
tions in Service, ‘‘Development of Personnel in Serv 
ice,’’ NEA Research Bulletin, Volume XX, Number 3, 
May, 1942. 

2 Actually 59 of the 102 institutions approached re 
sponded. However, two questionnaires, though proc- 
essed, were unusable. Also one response in the form of 
a letter had to be thrown out. 

The following colleges and universities co-operated in 
this study: Alabama State A. & M. Institute, Alabama 
State Teachers (Montgomery), Albany State (Georgia), 
Aleorn, Arkansas A. & M., Bethune-Cookman, Bettis, 
3ishop, Bishop Payne, Bluefield State, Cheyney (Penn- 
svlvania), Claflin, Coppin, Delaware State, Dunbar, 
Elizabeth City State (N. C.), Fayetteville State (N. C.), 
Fisk, Florida A. & M., Georgia State (Savannah) 
Hampton, Howard, Jarvis, Johnson C. Smith, Kentucky 
State, Knoxville, Lane, Langston, Lincoln (Mo.), Leland, 
LeMoyne, Lineoln Junior, Miles, Morehouse, Morgan, 
Morris Brown, Morristown N. & I., North Carolina, Oak- 
wood, Okolona, Paine, Prairie View, Samuel Huston, 
Shaw, South Carolina State, Southern Christian, South- 
ern, Shorter, St. Paul’s Polytechnic, Storer, Stowe, Tal- 
ladega, Tennessee State, Tillotson, Tougaloo, and Tus 


kegee. 


Lyon, Peabody Journal of 


reporting that they have no sabbatical-leave plans 24, 
or 66.7 per cent, do attempt to provide some type of 
leave of absence for their employes. In the 22 in 
stitutions replying to the question, a range of from 
two to seven years of service are required of a teacher 
before becoming eligible for a leave of absence; on 
institution requires two years of service, two requir 
three years, one four years, one five years, six six 
years, and eleven institutions require seven years. 

Of the 39 institutions replying to the question 23, 
or 59 per cent, reported that they grant leaves of 
absence for travel; 16, or 41 per cent, replied in the 
negative. Forty-one, or 93.2 per cent, of the 44 in- 
stitutions that returned processed questionnaires re 
ported that they grant leaves of absence for study; 
the remaining three institutions ignored the question. 
It was found that 22, or 66.7 per cent, of the Negro 
colleges and universities grant leaves of absence for 
rest and other purposes; 11, or 33.3 per cent, do not. 

Negro college and university administrators are al 
most equally divided on the question of whether or not 
teaching in institutions other than the one of regular 
employment constitutes a proper use of leave of ab 
sence. Indeed, 19, or 51.4 per cent, of the institutions 
responding to the question do not regard teaching else 
where as a proper use of leave of absence; 18, or 48.6 
per cent, however, registered an affirmative reply to 
this question. 

Following the same pattern, 13, or 52 per cent, of 
the 25 institutions responding regard work in no other 
paid position (except one’s regular teaching position) 
as a proper use of leave of absence. However, 12, 
or 48 per cent, regard several other paid positions as 
a proper use of leave of absence: military service, at- 
tending educational conferences, high administrative 
positions, special research, unusual governmental and 
publie service, and so forth. 

The next question is concerned with the institu- 
tional requirement that plans for leaves of absence be 
submitted for approval. Thirty-eight, or 92.7 per 
cent, of the 41 institutions answering the question re- 
quire that plans for leaves of absence be submitted 
for approval; only 3, or 7.3 per cent, do not; 3 insti- 
tutions ignored the question. It seems pertinent to 
point out that in 29 instances teachers’ plans for 
leaves of absence must be approved by or via the 
Negro college president, in 10 by the dean, in 10 by 
boards of trustees, in one by a faculty committee, in 
3 by a superintendent, in one by the head of the de- 
partment concerned, and in one by the chancellor. 

The data reveal that in 52 per cent of the institu- 
tions involved in this study the Negro college or uni- 
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rsity presidents make or greatly influence the de 

sions relative to the approval or disapproval of plans 
for leaves of absence submitted by teachers. In only 
5.2 per cent of these institutions are such plans sub 

tted to the dean, in 18.2 per cent they are submitted 

boards of trustees, in 5.5 per cent to superinten 
ents, in 1.8 per cent to the head of the department 
oncerned, in 1.8 per cent to the chancellor, and in 1.8 

r cent to a faeulty committee. 

It is interesting to note that 27, or 65.9 per cent, of 
he 41 institutions responding to the question require a 
port on the use made of leave-of-absence time; the 


aining 14, or 344.1 per cent, do not require such 
report. 

Twenty-six, or 61.9 per cent, of the 42 insti 
tutions reporting pay their teachers on leaves of 

bsence all or a part of their salaries—generally from 

25 to 100 per cent of the regular salary is paid. On 
he other hand, 16, or 38.1 per cent, of the institutions 
responding do not pay any part of the salaries. Sab 
batical leave of absence refers to leave with full or 
partial compensation which is intended to afford the 
teacher an opportunity for professional growth. 
These data, however, seem to support the conclusion 
that these institutions grant their teachers authorized 
excuses from the job rather than sabbatical leaves of 
absence! 

Of the 24 institutions answering the question, 14, 
or 58.3 per cent, require the salary received by the 
absentee to be refunded if ke or she does not return to 
the institution; the remaining 10, or 41.7 per cent, do 
not require such a refund. Furthermore, of the 39 
colleges and universities giving a reply 36, or 92.3 per 
cent, pay the salary of the substitute replacing the 
person on leave of absence; only 3 institutions, or 7.7 
per cent, require the absentee to pay the salary of the 
substitute. 

Thirty-nine institutions replied to the question re- 
garding contractual coverage for the persons on leaves 
of absence. Twenty-eight, or 71.8 per cent, of the col 
leges and universities responding report that persons 
on leave of absence are covered by contracts; 11, or 
28.2 per cent, replied in the negative. Fifteen, or 
51.7 per cent, of the 29 institutions responding report 
that they have no definite intervals of time which must 
elapse between the granting of successive leaves of 
absence to teachers. Conversely, 14, or 48.3 per cent, 
report that intervals of from 4 to 7 years must elapse 
between successive leaves of absence. One institu- 
tion requires that an interval of one year must elapse 
between successive leaves of absence, one requires five 
years, five require six years, and seven require seven 
years. 

Of the 38 institutions responding, 15, or 39.5 per 
cent, of them permit from 1 to 15 per cent of their 
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professional staffs to be on leaves of absenee during 
any one academic year; 5, or 13.1 per cent, permit 1 to 
7 persons to be on leaves of absence during any 


1 


given academic year; and, 18, or 47.4 per cent, have 


no plan or fixed policy on the matter. Nineteen col 
leges and universities report that they have no leave 
of-absence provisions for employes other than mem 
bers of their professional staffs; 9, or 28.2 per cent, 
afford the same leave of absence provisions to all em 
ployes; 4, or 12.1 per cent, report that provisions for 
leaves of absence for employes other than members 
of their professional staffs can be arranged; and one 
institution provides summer study with pay to em 
ployes not on the professional staff. 

During the 1946-47 school year 31, or 73.8 per cent, 
of the 42 institutions responding to the question 
eranted leaves of absence to more than 103 members 
of their professional staffs. Of these absentees 81 
were reported to be engaged in further study, while 
others were engaged in research and government 
service. Still others were granted leaves of absence 


for maternity reasons and medical care. 
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